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By  Consul  George  M.  Hanson,  Sandakan,  May  10. 

Borneo,  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the  Malay  group  of  South 
Sea  Islands,  has  been  backward  in  both  settlement  and  development, 
although  it  is  surrounded  bv  highly  populous  and  wealthy  neighbors. 
The  Philippines  on  the  east  have  between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000 
people  and  the  islands  are  one  vast  garden.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  to  the  Vv'est  have  a  teeming  population,  busy  and  prosperous, 
■while  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to  the  south,  Java  alone  has  30,000,000 
industrious  peoj)le.  The  Celebes  are  also  thickly  settled  and  are 
rich  in  both  natural  and  cultivated  products.  Borneo  alone  is  unde- 
veloped and  sparsely  populated. 

Rich  Resources  of  Borneo  Undeveloped. 

The  reason  generally  given  for  this  condition  is  the  fact  that  those 
parts  of  the  island  under  British  protection — Sarawak,  Brunei,  and 
British  North  Borneo — are  considered  the  farthest  frontier  of  Brit- 
ish possessions  and  thus  are  the  last  to  be  considered  when  it  comes 
to  the  investment  of  money.  Yet  the  advantages  in  British  North 
Borneo  are  as  great  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Tropics.  There  are 
vast  areas  of  agricultural  land,  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  cultivating  all  kinds  of  tropical  products  are  unlimited. 
Coconuts,  rubber,  tobacco,  coffee,  pepper,  sago,  etc.,  are  standard 
products,  yet  the  industrial  and  agricultural  growth  of  the  State  is 
slow.  The  laws  and  regulations  in  force  here  are  much  the  same 
as  in  all  tropical  colonies,  Dutch  as  well  as  British.  There  are  the 
usual  monopolies  in  the  liquor,  opium,  and  gambling  business,  and 
there  is  the  same  taxing  power  that  permits  and  imposes  an  export 
tax  on  local  products  sent  out  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  has  established  and  maintains  law  and  order. 

War  Conditions  Help  and  Handicap  Different  Industries. 

The  slowness  of  development  has  persisted  for  several  years,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  present  conditions  can  not  be  charged  to  the  war. 
Eather  the  war  has  been  a  help,  as  witness  the  great  advance  in  the 
price  of  rubber  and  the  almost  unheard  of  increase  in  the  price  of 
cutch.  If  the  prices  of  these  staple  products  hold  after  the  war  it 
is  likely  that  Borneo  will  make  more  progress  during  the  next  few 
years  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Just  now  the  manufacturers 
of  cutch  are  having  a  boom  season  and  both  factories  have  been  en- 
larged to  meet  the  demand  for  a  greater  output.  Rubber  production 
is  increasing.  The  estates  planted  five  and  six  years  ago  are  now 
ready  for  tapping  and  in  various  quarters  larger  areas  are  being  put 
under  cultivation. 
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The  opportunities  for  coconut  growing,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  to  the  extent  warranted  by  the  liberal  price  and  steady- 
demand  for  copra,  and  vast  areas  that  could  be  devoted  to  coconuts 
are  allowed  to  remain  idle  year  after  year. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  steadily  declined.  For  many  years  it 
stood  without  a  near  competitor  as  the  chief  output  of  British  North 
Borneo,  but  lately  one  estate  after  another  has  dropped  it  for  some 
other  product,  and  this  is  probably  the  last  year  that  the  crop  will 
lead  in  value.  The  war  has  not  helped  this  industry.  The  tobacco 
grown  here  is  for  wrappers  only  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
i.s  marketed  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government.  The  lim- 
ited market  has  weakened  the  demand  until  the  price  is  almost  too 
low  to  pay  expenses.  The  crop  this  year  was  splendid  both  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  but  there  will  be  little  or  no  profit  to  the 
planters. 
Government  Acts  to  Conserve  Timber  Resources. 

A  distinctly  forward  step  is  the  action  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  developing  its  timber  resources.  The  export  timber  trade 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  but  two  concerns.  In  1915  the  total  ex- 
ports of  timber  amounted  to  but  1,549,924  cubic  feet,  and  almost  all 
of  it  went  to  Hongkong.  Other  ports  of  China,  especially  Shanghai, 
are  possible  markets  for  Borneo  timber,  as  are  Australia  and  India. 
The  local  concerns  have  been  unable  to  get  a  foothold  in  these  markets 
because  of  lack  of  capital  and  up-to-date  steam  logging  equipment, 
which  would  enable  them  to  increase  their  output  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  wdder  market  area.  Believing  that  the  country's  timber 
resources  warranted  a  much  more  extensive  development,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1914  organized  a  forestry  department  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  forests  and  to  prepare  working  plans  and  a  prospectus 
which  would  indicate  to  possible  investors  the  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  them  in  this  country.  The  services  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Matthews, 
formerly  district  forester  in  the  Philippines  bureau  of  forestry,  were 
obtained  as  conservator  of  forests.  Associated  with  him  for  the  past 
year  has  been  a  Japanese  expert  whose  services  have  now  ceased  and 
whose  place  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  also  a  former  district 
forester  in  the  Philippine  bureau. 
Forestry  Department  Estimates  Lumber  Supply — Scientific  Exploitation. 

The  work  of  the  department  for  the  past  year  has  been  chiefly  ex- 
ploration. Tracts  aggregating  176,000  acres  and  carrying  a  total 
stand  of  over  350,000,000  cubic  feet  of  tunber  (2,800,000,000  board 
feet  approximately)  have  been  examined.  A  detailed  working  plan 
for  one  area  of  approximately  50,000  acres  has  been  prepared  and  is 
already  available,  and  others  are  in  course  of  preparation.  This  one 
area  alone  carries  a  stand  of  over  100,000,000  cubic  feet,  and  would 
permit  of  an  annual  output  of  4,000,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  not  possible, 
as  yet,  to  give  the  total  stand  of  timber  in  the  Territory,  but  the 
forestry  department  estimates  that  a  supply  of  well  over  1,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  Avorkable  timber  is  in  sight  and  plans  for  its 
exploitation  are  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  exploration  work,  the  services  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Fox- 
worthy,  an  authority  on  the  identification  and  uses  of  timbers  of  the 
eastern  Tropics,  were  obtained  for  a  period  of  four  months  to  classify 
and  describe  the  various  woods  of  the  country.  He  has  prepared  a 
most  useful  monograph  on  the  timbers  and  other  forest  products  of 
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British  North  Borneo,  together  with  data  as  to  their  uses.     This  is 
now  being-  printed  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  shortl3^ 

The  action  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  can  only  mean  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  development  of  its  timber  resources  upon  a 
scientific  and  businesslike  basis,  with  a  view  to  a  commercial  exploi- 
tation that  will  far  exceed  anything  heretofore  undertaken.  The 
market  in  China  and  other  near-bj^  countries  is  a  steady  one,  and 
already  agents  of  hardwood  dealers  in  America  and  Europe  have 
visited  Borneo  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  cost  and  quan- 
tity of  tiie  supply  here.  Altogether  the  timber  outlook  is  a  promis- 
ing one.  It  seems  probable  that  the  success  achieved  by  the  local 
concerns  on  a  relatively  small  scale  may  not  onlj^  be  duplicated  but 
exceeded  on  a  large  scale  by  the  introduction  of  capital' employing 
modern  machinery  and  distributing  its  output  through  a  large  part 
of  the  East. 
Foreign  Trade  of  British  North  Borneo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port into  and  export  from  British  North  Borneo  in  1914  and  1915  : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 

Aerated  waters 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Brassware 

Building  materials 

Cloth 

Collee 

Damar 

Dried  flsh 

Earthenware  and  glassware 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Furniture 

Hemp,  rope,  and  cordage.. 

Hides  and  leather 

Ironware 

Jewelry 

Kerosene  oil 

Live  stoclc 

Machinery  and  vessels 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Opium 

Paint  and  paint  oils 

Pearls  and  mixed  shells 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Railway  and  telegraph  ma- 
terials   

Rattan 

Rice,  flour,  and  graiu 

Salt 

Spiiits  and  wine 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Treasure 

Thread  and  yarn 

Wax 

Other  articles 

Total 


119,313 

$11,928 

5,707 

3, 521 

10,596 

11,005 

54,669 

35, 444 

276,042 

283,190 

6,610 

6,372 

8,674 

11,682 

5,185 

3,375 

20,979 

20,931 

29,836 

23,850 

23,480 

16,367 

11,422 

7,449 

7,538 

7,863 

176,360 

126,630 

12,298 

4,602 

65,072 

63,693 

2,629 

2,362 

140,678 

103,631 

10,035 

12,033 

4,058 

2,484 

46,568 

32,085 

84,344 

65, 956 

8,876 

10,048 

5,413 

4, 780 

7,369 

7,778 

224,309 

202, 862 

95,312 

40,923 

3,002 

6, 612 

598, 945 

621,063 

16,521 

19, 178 

91,879 

93, 280 

27,708 

27, 189 

74, 245 

85,090 

24,216 

23,071 

125,734 

107,501 

133,-529 

201,384 

17,067 

16,452 

915 

1,023 

106, 577 

162,408 

2, 642, 710 


1915 


2, 488, 785 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Armadillo  skins 

Beeswax 

Birds'  nests 

Blachan 

Brass,  old 

Camphor 

Coal 

Copra 

Cotton '. 

Cutch 

Damar 

Fruits  and  coconuts 

Firewood 

Fish,  dried,  and  shellfish. . 

Gambler 

Gharu   wood,   barks,   and 

roots 

Gutta-percha 

Hides 

Hemp 

Horns 

Live  stock 

Opium 

Pepper  and  chillies 

Provisions 

Rice  and  paddy 

Rattan 

Rubber: 

Estate 

Wild 

Sago  flour,  including  some 

uncleaned  sago 

Shark  fins 

Shells,  mixed 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tobacco: 

Estate  grown 

Chinese  and  native 

Trepang 

Tortoise  shells 

Turtle  eggs  and  seed  pearls. 

Vessels  and  machinery 

Other  articles 

Total 


$1,583 
4,603 

29, 294 
1,234 
1,011 

14,964 
146, 488 

83,954 

2,151 

116,555 

70,385 

15,310 
6,010 

92, 131 
851 

3,347 
2,971 

12,901 
4,340 
1,267 
5,532 
3, 108 
2.846 

10,555 
6,617 

58,667 

897, 478 
8,484 

49,961 

3,035 

16,783 

1,050 

479,814 

1,051,281 
12, 200 
8,192 
2,015 
2,707 
6,987 
71, 320 


3,309,982 


1915 


$1,604 
1,432 

43, 877 
1,522 
1,947 

30, 453 
184,096 

49,835 

2,358 

163, 410 

78,279 
5,936 
3,057 
121, 756 
2,542 

5,484 
1,731 
14,201 
1,089 
1,556 
1,946 


3,624 
15,347 

4,866 
49.258 

1,304,863 
1,908 

83,937 

2,711 

19,567 

574 

461,925 

1.301,532 
9,702 
13,078 
1,534 
3,771 
48,012 
65,105 


4,109,425 


Significance  of  Increases  and  Decreases  in  Imports — Prices. 

The  figures  for  such  imports  as  building  materials,  earthen  and 
glass  ware,  furniture,  kerosene,  provisions,  tobacco,  and  thread  and 
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yarn  are  a  barometer  showing  the  general  falling  off  in  business  due 
to  the  ^Yar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
rice,  flour  and  grain,  and  spirits  and  wine  indicates  that  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  despite  certain  unfavorable  conditions. 

While  the  imports  of  opium  were  less,  the  profits  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  more,  on  accoiuit  of  the  monopol}^  now  held  by  the  State 
in  this  traffic.  The  importation  of  $11,682  worth  of  damar  means 
that  this  amount  of  gum  came  from  Balabac,  Palawan,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Philippines  and  was  forwarded  on  to  Singapore.  That 
is  also  true  of  such  articles  in  the  list  of  imports  as  copra,  paddy, 
pearl  shells,  rattan,  etc.  The  large  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  iron- 
ware is  due  to  the  decline  of  shipbuilding.  The  same  explanation 
accounts  for  the  large  reduction  in  the  imports  of  machinery  for 
vessels. 

In  some  exports,  such  as  cutch,  the  price  has  gone  up  between  300 
and  400  per  cent.  Imports  affecting  the  preparation  of  rubber,  such 
as  mangle  machinery  and  acetic  acid,  have  increased  in  price  as  much 
as  GOO  per  cent.  The  cost  of  some  articles  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
prohibitive.  The  high  returns  for  rubber,  however,  have  offset  the 
increased  cost  of  these  materials,  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for 
rubber  for  use  in  the  war  has  saved  a  number  of  estates  here  from 
serious  financial  difficulties.  In  fact,  some  planters  have  made  a 
profit  of  from  20.  to  50  per  cent,  while  no  estate  has  made  less  than 
6  per  cent.  Borneo  rubber  is  of  standard  quality  and  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  as  the  chief  export  and  greatest  source  of  income. 

Brass-ware  Trade. 

The  entry  under  brass  ware  represents  the  sum  ox  trade  in  brass 
bowls,  jewelry  boxes,  trays,  etc.,  made  in  China  and  sent  here.  These 
articles  are  in  great  demand  among  the  natives,  who  estimate  their 
wealth  by  the  amount  of  brass  ware  they  possess.  Brass  articles  in 
the  Tropics  soon  take  on  the  appearance  of  being  old,  and  here  they 
are  often  buried  in  the  gTound  to  prevent  their  falling  into  enemy 
hands  in  case  of  war.  When  they  are  unearthed  they  are  not  unlike 
the  old  brass  ware  formerly  manufactured  in  Brunei,  and  are  often 
sold  as  such.  Many  a  collector  has  carried  away  brass  bowls  and 
trays  manufactured  in  China  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  in  the 
belief  that  the  articles  in  question  were  rare  samples  of  Brunei  brass. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  Brunei  brass  ware  by 
its  great  weight.  The  people  of  Brunei  did  not  have  the  skill  of  the 
Chinese  in  metal  Avorking,  and  the  result  is  that  their  brass  ware  is 
thicker  and  heavier  and  shows  more  crudities  in  manufacture.  The 
fact  that  Cliinese  dragons  are  often  seen  on  Brunei  gongs  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  have  been  trading  with  the 
northwest  coast  of  Borneo  for  centuries  and  many  of  their  arts  have 
been  adopted  or  imitated  by  the  Brunei  natives.  The  Chinese  dragon 
no  doubt  became  known  all  through  Malaysia  a  long  time  ago. 

Imports  From  the  "United  States — Food  Products  and  Kerosene. 

The  list  of  imports  does  not  show  many  articles  that  would  be 
readily  recognized  as  coming  from  the  United  States.  But  two, 
kerosene  and  flour,  might  be  noted  as  exceptions.  The  list  of 
American  products  would,  however,  be  considerable  if  all  the  articles 
were  known.     For  instance,  under  provisions  might  be  mentioned 
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canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  oatmeal  and  other 
breakfast  foods,  sauces,  ketchups,  preserves,  jams,  etc.  Perfumery 
includes  soaps,  all  kinds  of  toilet  articles,  etc.  Under  ironware  are 
such  articles  as  sewing  machines,  typwriters,  lamps,  cutlery,  etc. 
Musical  instruments  include  phonographs  and  gramophones,  prac- 
tically all  from  America. 

Unfortunately  the  local  Government  does  not  keep  a  record  of 
imports  by  countries  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  other  way  in  which 
the  country  of  origin  may  be  determined.  At  present,  however,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  comes  from  Great 
Britain,  with  the  United  States  second.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
American  trade  is  steadily  growing. 

On  account  of  war  conditions  American  food  products  and  sup- 
plies generally  have  found  their  way  in  larger  quantities  than  usual 
into  this  market.  The  supply  depot  for  Borneo  is  either  Singapore 
or  Hongkong,  the  latter  port  assuming  a  growing  importance,  as 
wholesalers  in  China  find  it  quicker  and  safer  to  route  goods  across 
the  Pacific.  For  some  years  American  kerosene  has  more  than  held 
its  own  in  competition  with  the  products  of  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  American  flour  has  come  to  this  part  of  the  Orient  in  large 
quantities  notwithstanding  the  competition  with  Australian  flour. 
American  canned  goods  are  steadily  growing  in  favor,  although  both 
English  and  German  goods  of  the  same  kind  have  had  ever}'  advan- 
tage of  transportation  and  banking  facilities. 

American  Trade  can  be  Held  by  Maintaining  Standard  Quality. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  practically  no  independent  busi- 
ness houses  in  British  North  Borneo.  The  firms  here  are  generally 
branches  of  parent  houses  in  Singapore  or  Hongkong  and,  as  such, 
are  supplied  with  the  goods  the  parent  houses  have  in  stock.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  the  European  supply  became  less  and  less  certain, 
until  the  wdiolesalers  and  jobbers  of  the  East  had  to  turn  to  America 
for  relief.  For  instance,  formerly  the  canned  breakfast  foods,  such 
as  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal — or  "  porridge  '■ — came  from  Scotland, 
now  the  entire  supply  is  American. 

The  trade  thus  reluctantly  invited  bids  fair  to  stay.  If  care  is 
exercised,  it  can  be  made  a  big  feature  of  American  business.  The 
brands  that  give  the  best  satisfaction  should  therefore  be  kept  at 
standard  quality  and  the  "  chop  "  or  trade-mark  (the  label  on  the 
can)  should  always  remain  the  same.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of 
goods.  To  illustrate,  in  all  Chinese  cormnunities  (Sandakan  is  a 
Chinese  town)  the  "  chop  "  or  trade-mark  of  an  article  determines 
its  popularity;  that  is,  if  a  certain  article  with  a  particular  trade- 
mark or  label  proves  satisfactory,  no  other  article  with  a  different 
trade-mark  or  label  can  displace  it. 

Stronger  Sacks  Advised  for  American  Flour. 

American  flour  would  be  more  popular  if  it  were  shipped  in  a 
stronger  sack  than  that  used  in  America  for  local  consumers.  The 
writer  saw  one  pile  of  American  flour  in  a  warehouse  at  Jesselton,  on 
the  west  coast  of  British  North  Borneo,  that  had  been  shipped  in  the 
thin  sacks  used  in  America,  and  40  sacks  out  of  220  were  torn  or 
otherwise  impaired  to  such  extent  that  the  flour  was  a  total  loss.  For 
over-sea  shipments  a  much  stronger  sack  should  be  used  than  that 
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used  for  home  consumption,  especially  in  cases  where  a  transship- 
ment must  occur  before  it  reaches  its  final  destination.  For  Ameri- 
can flour  to  reach  most  of  the  ports  of  Borneo  it  must  be  transshipped 
at  Hongkong  and  again  at  Sandakan. 

Principal  Items  of  Export  from  British  North  Borneo. 

The  exports  from  British  Xorth  Borneo  for  1915  show  an  increase 
over  the  year  previous  of  more  than  $800,000.  The  chief  items  of 
increase  are  birds'  nests,  camphor,  coal,  cutch,  damar,  dried  fish  and 
shellfish,  estate  rubber  (Para),  sago  flour,  estate  tobacco,  and  vessels 
and  machinery. 

The  chief  items  on  which  losses  are  found  are  beeswax,  copra,  fruits 
and  coconuts,  firewood,  hemp,  live  stock,  opium,  rattan,  and  timber. 
The  loss  in  timber,  rattan,  and  firewood  is  an  indication  of  the 
scarcity  of  space  available  for  exports.  These  articles  are  of  large 
bulk  and  comparatively  small  value,  and  shipping  agents  prefer 
cargo  that  is  compact  and  easy  to  handle.  When  more  ships  are  com- 
missioned in  the  Borneo  trade  there  is  no  doubt  that  exports  of  tim- 
ber and  rattan  will  greatly  increase.  The  loss  in  the  export  of  opium 
means  that  the  island  of  Labuan,  which  formerly  got  its  supply  from 
Borneo,  now  gets  its  opium  from  Singapore. 

The  gain  in  camphor  indicates  the  plentiful  supply  of  that  valu- 
able article  in  Borneo.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  no  effort 
here  to  exploit  the  camphor  output,  and  the  amount  exported  simply 
represents  the  quantity  gathered  by  natives  on  jungle  product  expedi- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  damar.  The  gain  in  coal  is  due  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  sent  to  the  Philippines.  The  increase  in 
cutch  is  accounted  for  by  the  almost  abnormal  demand  from  Europe 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  substitute  for  aniline  dyes.  (A  special  article 
on  the  manufacture  of  cutch  in  British  North  Borneo  was  printed  in 
Commerce  Reports  for  Mar.  9,  1916.) 

The  increase  in  exports  of  tobacco  over  1914  means  a  better  price 
and  not  a  greater  quantity.  The  gain  of  over  $400,000  in  the  value 
of  rubber  exported  is  not  only  evidence  of  the  progress  of  this  indus- 
try, but  also  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  rubber  estates  generally 
due  to  the  advance  in  prices.  The  item  of  horns,  $1,556,  represents 
largely  the  export  of  rhinosceros  horns  to  Hongkong,  where  they  are 
ground  and  used  as  an  ingi-edient  in  Chinese  medicine.  The  bird's- 
nest  output  also  goes  to  Hongkong. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  TTnited  States  and  the  Philippines. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  declared  exports  from  British 
North  Borneo  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1914 
and  1915.    There  were  no  exports  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  UNITED   STATES. 

Cutch  (mangrove  extract) 

$10,475 

$1,515 
5,360 
10,489 

TO  pirn.TPPiNE  ISLANDS— con. 
Cloth.'. 

$450 

$1,068 
1,261 

Rubber,  para 

11,503 

Lumber  (sawn  planks) 

441 
2,485 
1,501 
1,052 
5,664 

2,180 

622 

Total 

21,978 

17,364 

Thread 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

13,465 

52,024 

Other  articles 

1,122 

Total 

Coal.. 

25,058 

58,277 
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Large  Prospective  American  Trade  in  Kattan — Other  Exports. 

What  is  hoped  will  become  a  permanent  business  with  America  is 
being  developed  in  the  rattan  trade.  During  the  tenure  of  the 
present  consul,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply  the  largest 
consumers  of  rattan  in  the  world  with  regular  shipments  ai^proxi- 
mating  100  tons  and  more  a  month.  The  present  lack  of  trans- 
Pacific  shipping  facilities  has  interfered  with  this  arrangement,  but 
as  soon  as  cargo  space  is  again  available  the  full  supply  will  go  for- 
Avard  regularly.  Other  large  consumers  of  rattan  in  America  have 
asked  for  a  regular  supply  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give 
them  also  Avhat  they  want,  as  soon  as  shipping  conditions  are  normal. 
About  a  third  more  rubber  went  to  the  United  States  in  1915  than  in 
1014,  but  oAving  to  the  low  prices  that  ruled  during  a  large  part  of 
the  A^ear,  the  returns  were  slightly  less.  At  the  close  of  1915  rubber 
prices  had  rapidly  advanced  and  greater  quantities  than  ever  were 
being  shipped  to  American  manufacturers. 

Shipments  of  cutch  fell  off  greatly  because  of  the  embargo  placed 
on  this  export  early  in  the  year.  The  demand  for  cutch  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  also  France  was  so  great  that  the  large  quan- 
tities which  formerly  went  to  America  and  Japan  were  suddenly 
cut  off.  Later  the  embargo  was  raised  but  in  the  meantime  the  price 
had  risen  several  hundred  per  cent  and,  while  large  quantities  were 
again  called  for  by  Japan  the  trade  with  America  has  so  far  failed  to 
revive.  The  totals  for  all  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1915 
show  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  figures  of  1914. 

Trade  with  the  Philippines. 

There  was  the  usual  trade  in  supplies  of  all  lands  to  the  Philip- 
pines, consisting  mostly  of  stocks  of  goods  for  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  shops  in  Jolo  and  Zamboanga.  This  general  trade,  how- 
ever, suffered  a  decline,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  great  increase  in 
exports  of  coal  the  figures  for  1915  would  have  shown  a  considerable 
loss  Avhen  compared  with  those  of  1914.  Coal  shipments  increased  in 
A'alue  about  four  times,  and  that  without  considering  the  large 
quantity  supplied  to  Philippine  vessels  that  coal  here  regularly. 
There  was  a  liberal  increase  in  timber  exports  compared  with  1914, 
although  the  total  figures  are  not  large.  The  Avord  "  liquor  "  in  the 
export  return  includes  samsu,  sake,  and  other  oriental  drinks,  but 
not  Avhisky,  brandy,  Avine,  etc.,  of  European  manufacture. 

There  Avill  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  trade  between  Borneo  and 
the  Philippines,  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  merchants  claim  it  is 
more  convenient  to  order  goods  from  Singapore  and  Hongkong  via 
Sandakan  than  A'ia  Manila.  Besides,  many  Singapore  and  Hong- 
kong firms  have  branch  houses  in  Sandakan  and  also  in  the  southern 
Philippines.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  keep  their  Sandakan  ware- 
houses or  "  godowns  "  well  stocked,  so  that  shipments  can  be  made 
to  the  Philippines  at  any  time. 
Shipping  Situation. 

The  shipping  situation  has  not  improA^ed  since  1914.  The  com- 
peting line  of  steamers  from  Singapore  to  all  Borneo  ports  and  on 
to  the  Philippines  Avithdrew  from  the  run  and  left  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  to  the  Straits  Steamship  Co.  The  result  has  been  a 
steady  advance  in  freight  rates.    The  line  to  Hongkong  has  no  rival 
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and  freight  rates  on  this  service  have  also  gone  up.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  sny  that  the  export  business  or  Borneo  suffers  greatly  from  lack 
of  space  both  to  Singapore  and  Hongkong.  Shipping  companies 
can  pick  and  choose  their  own  cargo,  and  naturally  that  which  brings 
in  the  best  returns  is  selected  first.  Exjiorts  of  timber  and  rattiin 
will  hardly  get  back  to  normal  until  more  bottoms  are  available. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  institute  a  regular  mail  service  from 
Plongkong  to  Sandakan  in  an  effort  to  lessen  tlie  time  now  required 
to  get  mail  from  both  Europe  and  America.  Mail  sent  from  Europe 
across  Siberia  to  Vladivostok  by  rail  and  thence  by  boat  to  Hong- 
kong would  reach  Sandakan  by  direct  steamer  one  week  earlier  than 
via  Singapore.  American  mail  across  the  Pacific  and  via  Hong- 
kong reaches  Borneo  ports  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  via 
the  Atlantic  route  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Mail  from  Sandakan  to 
America  via  the  Pacific  requires  about  one  month,  more  or  less, 
according  to  connections  at  Hongkong.  A  letter  mailed  the  same 
day  and  routed  via  Singapore  requires  about  two  months  before  it 
reaches  the  same  destination  in  America. 

Public  Health — Public  Improvements. 

Health  conditions  remain  good,  although  the  scarcity  of  medical 
help  has  been  felt  at  various  times.  An  American  physician,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Hardee,  of  Philadelphia,  was  secured  to  take  charge  of  the 
local  hospital  and  assist  the  principal  medical  officer.  Leprosy  and 
beriberi  claim  about  the  usual  number  of  victims  annuall}',  but 
neither  plague  nor  cholera  was  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  a  white 
settlement  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Public  improvements  have  not  been  pushed  on  account  of  the 
war.  The  usual  amount  of  road  work  in  and  about  Sandakan  and 
Jesselton  was  carried  on;  a  lighthouse  was  built  on  a  dangerous 
channel  near  Tawao,  and  the  recreation  ground  at  Sandakan  was 
raised  3  feet.  The  great  drawback  to  development  in  Borneo 
is  the  lack  of  good  roads.  In  the  exploitation  of  timber  products 
the  Government  may  construct  several  short'  railway  lines  into  the 
jungle  country,  and,  if  so,  the  annual  amount  of  jungle  produce,  such 
as  damar,  gutta-percha,  beeswax,  rattan,  gum  copal,  etc.,  will  no 
doubt  be  greatly  increased. 

The  development  of  the  timber  business  on  a  larger  scale  will 
require  much  machinery  for  saw'mills  and  Icv^ging  outfits. 
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